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An  educators’  poll  on  UIIIT  shows  three  out  of 
four  doubting  its  value.  Of  3,600  replying  to  an  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed,  questionnaire,  64%  believed  that  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  would  lull  the  country  into  false 
security;  70%  thought  that  national  security  could  be 
obtained  without  it. 

Schoolmen  were  provided  ample  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issue  during  February  which  was  jammed  with 
national  conventions  and  conferences.  Administrators 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  heard  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  emphasize  another  viewpoint:  that  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  aggression  is  not  fear  of  condemnation,  but 
fear  of  retaliation  by  a  superior  force.  Hence,  he  called 
universal  military  training  imperative  for  national  secu¬ 
rity  and  support  of  the  United  Nations  and  aid  to  Europe 
essential  for  permanent  peace. 

Educators  were  challenged  with  their  responsibility: 
“If  education  is  our  best  hope  for  peace,  then  education 
must  share  in  our  failure  to  achieve  it.  After  having 
created  this  atomic  age,  education  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  for  teaching  men  to  live  in  it  without 
destroying  themselves.” 
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School  administrators,  however,  refused  to  take  a  spe¬ 
cific  stand  either  for  or  against  universal  military  training; 
dodged  the  issue  with  a  resolution  passed  at  convention’s 
end,  urging  Congress  to  develop  plans  for  national  secu¬ 
rity  at  a  minimum  of  interference  in  the  normal  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  life  of  youth. 


A  9200,000,000  cat  in  GI  training  through 
elimination  of  “fun”  courses  has  come  before  Congress 
via  the  Budget  Bureau.  The  recommendation  trailed  one 
week  behind  final  passing  of  legislation  which  will  raise 
student  veterans’  living  allowances  from  15  to  33%  at  a 
total  cost  of  $217,000,000  annually. 

Courses  that  the  Budget  Bureau  (and  Administration) 
deems  unsuitable  for  government-subsidized  study  are 
those  which  are  quasi-vocational  but  primarily  recrea¬ 
tional.  GI  flight  training  alone,  it  reports,  costs  $257,- 
000,000  yearly  and  in  most  instances  serves  no  occupa¬ 
tional  purpose  and  has  no  appreciable  defense  value. 

Such  a  cut  would  require  a  rewriting  of  the  GI  “Bill  of 
Rights”  and  legislative  definition  of  what  constitutes 
genuinely  vocational  training. 


Oklahoma’s  segregation  issne  has  bounced 
back  to  Oklahoma.  Tlie  Supreme  Court,  which  earlier 
in  the  year  decreed  that  Oklahoma  must  provide  imme¬ 
diate  and  equal  education  facilities  for  a  Negro  who  was 
denied  admittance  to  Okla.  U.  law  school,  refused  to  pass 
on  whether  or  not  the  subsequent  facilities  provided  were 
“equal”.  That,  it  said  in  effect,  must  be  decided  in  the 
local  courts. 


In  New  York,  a  bill  to  prohibit  religious  and  racial 
discrimination  in  higher  educational  institutions  has  been 
introduced  in  the  state  Assembly.  This  is  aimed  at  unoE&- 
cial  “quota”  systems  existing  in  certain  colleges,  but  will 
not  affect  denominational  schools. 


Legality  of  school  taxes  levied  on  personal 
property  will  be  tested  in  Pennsylvania  Mar.  24  when 
Thos.  P.  Mikell  v.  Philadelphia  Bd.  of  Ed.  comes  up  for 
its  initial  hearing.  Because  the  complainant’s  charges  are 
based  on  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  that  exacts  the 
levy,  the  case  originates  in  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

The  question  centers  on  the  validity  of  an  act  which 
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empowers  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  boards  to  impose 
a  one  to  four  mill  personal  property  tax  for  school 
revenue.  The  complainant  charges  that  this  statute  is 
unconstitutional  because  (1)  it  is  revenue-raising,  and 
therefore  should  have  been  originated  in  the  state  House 
of  Representatives,  not  in  the  ^nate,  as  was  the  case  and 
(2)  it  discriminates  among  taxpayers  to  an  extent  that  it 
constitutes  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  and  deprives  persons  of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
If  proved,  the  latter  charge  also  would  make  it  a  violation 
of  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution. 

School  property  is  taxable  if  it  is  not  devel¬ 
oped  for  educational  purposes,  the  Ohio  State  Bd.  of  Tax 
Appeals  has  informed  the  Cincinnati  Bd.  of  Ed.  The 
board,  which  owns  50  acres  of  undeveloped  land  on 
which  it  plans  to  erect  a  vocational  high  school  building, 
a  stadium  and  athletic  field,  has  taken  the  issue  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court. 

To  popularize  driver  training  in  New  York 
high  schools,  a  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  state  Assem¬ 
bly  which  would  lower  the  license  age  qualification  one 
year  for  drivers  who  have  passed  approved  high  school 
driving  courses.  These  students  would  be  eligible  for 
full  licenses  at  17  instead  of  18  years  of  age. 

Federal  aid  for  higher  edneation  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  intensive  discussion  at  the  Nat.  Conference  on 
Higher  Ed.  in  Chicago  Mar.  22  to  25.  The  group  is  slated 
to  seek  introduction  of  a  bi-partisan  bill  in  Congress 
which  will  appropriate  federal  funds  for  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  colleges  and  universities. 

Regional  college  plans  are  progressing  rapidly. 
Governors  of  13  states  have  signed  the  compact:  Mary¬ 
land,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas.  Texas,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Florida,  North  Carolina. 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma  governors  are  expected  to  join.  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators  of  all  15  states  will  then  sponsor  joint- 
legislation  in  Congress  asking  sanction  of  the  plan  which 
will  provide  interstate  facilities  for  higher  education 
of  both  Negroes  and  Whites. 

A  record  verdict  for  personal  Injury 

against  the  New  York  City  schools  was  upheld  last  month 
when  the  state  Supreme  Court  sustained  judgment  award¬ 
ing  a  former  pupil  $50,000  for  injuries  resulting  from  a 
classroom  accident. 

In  1938,  the  pupil  had  been  struck  in  the  eye  by  a 
pencil  a  classmate  had  aimed  at  another  boy.  The  teacher 
w'as  out  of  the  room  at  the  time,  and  the  boy  she  had 
appointed  as  monitor  was  the  one  who  had  thrown  the 
pencil.  The  judgment  held  the  school  board,  the  principal 
and  teacher  jointly  liable,  but  under  the  state’s  educa¬ 
tion  law,  the  board  will  assume  full  liability. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Prejudice  and  Property,”  Any.  Gen.  Tom  C.  Clark  and  Solicitor 
Gen.  Philip  Perlman.  Public  Affairs  Press,  N.  Y.  (Book  based  on 
brief  submitted  to  Supreme  Court  on  restrictive  real  estate 
coveruints.) 


“Providing  for  Kindergartens  and  Junior  Colleges  in  the  State  a 

Minimum  Foundation  Program,”  Edgar  L.  Morphet.  Educational  s 

Administration  &  Supervision,  Dec.  1947. 

“Court  Decisions  Under  Teacher  Tenure  Laws,  1932-46,”  NEA  j 

Committee  on  Tenure  and  Academic  Freedom,  NEA,  Wash.,  D.  C,  n 

200  p.  $2. 

“Legislative  Provisions  in  1946  for  American  Education,”  Guy  C.  ^ 

Mitchell  Harvard  Educational  Rev.,  Fall  1947.  (Summary  of  na-  ^ 

tional  and  state  legislation.) 


!Vcw  statistics  on  school  support  show  tliat 
in  three-fourths  of  the  states  schools  had  less  purchasing 
power  per  pupil  in  1946-47  than  in  1940,  despite 
greatly  increased  slate  aid.  While  per-pupil  expenditure 
rose  66%  in  the  six-year  period,  it  should  have  risen 
85%  for  pupils  to  receive  an  education  equal  in  dollar- 
value  to  that  provided  pre-war. 

These  were  the  figures  released  by  John  K.  Norton 
and  Eugene  S.  Lawler  of  the  Institute  of  Administrative 
Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  to  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  at  the  AASA  convention.* 

However,  their  report  reveals  that  school  purchasing 
power  actually  has  gained  in  seven  states:  Georgia, 
Maine,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Kansas  and 
New  Mexico.  In  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Virginia,  it 
has  held  its  own.  In  others  it  has  dropped  alarmingly. 

Per  pupil  expenditure  in  1946-47  varied  from  $234  in 
New  York  to  $25  per  pupil  in  Mississippi.  To  correct  this 
situation  the  AASA  called  for  speedy  enactment  of  fed¬ 
eral  aid.  and  increase  of  total  school  expenditure  to 
$8,000,000,000  annually  in  comparison  to  $3,000,000,000 
spent  now. 

A  10-ycar  plan  for  elementary  schools  has 

been  announced  by  the  NEA  in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
an  additional  two  million  children  and  fulfill  their  edu¬ 
cational  needs.  (See  Shortage  of  Elementary  Teachers,  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Presented  by  the  NEA  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sionf,  the  program  contains  93  specific  recommendations 
for  organization  of  schools  and  classes,  administration 
and  finance,  pupil  personnel  and  teaching  staff.  One 
would  revise  class  structure  so  that  a  child  spends  three 
years  with  the  same  teacher;  another  calls  for  education 
of  exceptional  children  in  the  normal  class  group. 

Under  the  program,  grouping  of  all  children  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  normal  social  relationship  rather 
than  on  school  achievement  alone. 

Population  studies  at  local  levels  are  being 
undertaken  by  many  communities  as  they  make  long- 
range  plans  for  future  .school  needs. 

Franklin  township,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  census  which  discloses  that  its  schools  must  plan 
for  a  25%  increase  in  enrollment  within  five  years.  Since  I 
19^,  the  population  has  grown  46%,  but  the  number  of 
children  under  five  is  up  235%.  The  number  of  one- year-  f 
olds  exactly  doubles  the  number  of  nine-year-olds. 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  com¬ 
mittee  has  surveyed  future  demand  for  higher  education 
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and  reports  that  in  1957  there  will  be  3,300  more  college 
students  than  the  area  can  handle  now.  “Demand”  is  de¬ 
fined  as  the  number  of  students  who,  because  of  high 
school  records,  would  be  considered  “college  material.” 
To  remove  financial  barriers  to  higher  education  for  this 
group  (which  in  1946  represented  more  than  half  of  the 
graduating  class*,  the  committee  recommends  splitting 
tuition  fees  three  ways.  These  would  be  paid  in  equal 
portions  by  (1)  the  student  (2)  scholarships  and  (3) 
through  cooperative  work-study  arrangements  between 
students  and  industry. 

Diplomas  |iiviii|g  details  on  the  students’  course 
of  study  and  school  standing  may  augment  fine  phrases 
on  certificates  issued  to  \ew  York  City  graduates.  The 
hoard  of  education  is  considering  the  change  to  make 
diplomas  more  useful  for  prospective  employers  and 
admittance  officers  of  higher  schools. 

Edaeators*  peace  efforts  were  called  worth¬ 
while.  but  ineffective  by  Dean  Wm.  F.  Russell  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Teachers  College  at  a  Phi  Delta  Kappa  national 
meeting  last  month.  He  listed  his  reasons: 

educational  rec-onstruction  can  do  no  more  than  open 
a  school  and  get  an  educational  program  underway.  Its 
siihspquent  teachings  may  or  may  not  lead  toward  peace. 

Interchange  of  students  has  been  practiced  for  many 
\ears,  but  has  not  prevented  war. 

Direct  teaching  of  international  good  will  proved 
valueless  after  World  War  I. 

I  NESCO  has  insufiicient  funds  for  valuable  operation. 
It  deviates  from  its  main  purpose — peace. 

Dr.  Russell  also  criticized  the  change  that  has  come 
over  r\ESCO.  Originally,  he  pointed  out,  it  was  an 
enterprise  of  educators  who  founded  it  to  provide  free¬ 
dom  to  all  persons  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Since  then, 
representatives  from  government  agencies  have  gradually 
taken  it  over. 


SPECIAL  REAUISG  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 

*“Stitl  Unfinished — Our  Educational  Obligation  to  America’s 
Children,”  NEA,  Wash.,  D.  C.  25c.  (Brochure  on  financial  status 
of  public  schools  with  graph  details  for  each  state.  Suitable  and 
available  for  local  distribution.  Quantity  discount.) 

Y'Education  for  All  American  Children”  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  NEA,  W ash.,  D.  C.  $1.25.  (Presentation  of  new  basic 
program  for  elementary  education.  Reports  of  superior  practices 
in  use.  A  pictorial  summary,  “Teach  Them  All,”  and  filmstrips  are 
available  for  lay  groups.) 

“Toward  an  Understanding  of  the  6-4-4  Plan,”  Robt.  /.  White. 
Sch.  &  Society,  Feb.  14,  1948.  (A  look  at  the  validity  of  major 
objections  to  inclusion  of  junior  college  in  the  school  structure.) 

“School  Libraries,”  Dilla  MacBean.  Librar>’  Jour..  Feb.  15,  1948. 
^Development  of  elementary  school  libraries  in  Chicago  outlined 
by  the  bd.  of  ed.  librarian.) 

“College-Age  Population  Study — 1947-64,”  Pacific  Coast  Com¬ 
mittee,  .4mer.  Council  on  Ed.,  Wash..  D.  C.  27  p.  50c.  (Covers 
Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington.) 

“Holcomb  School  Serves  Large  Western  Community,”  Janet  Rus¬ 
sell,  Rural  Editorial  Service,  U.  of  Chicago.  (Article  appearing 
currently  in  state  teachers’  magazines  reports  on  a  time-tested  con¬ 
solidation  in  Kansas.) 

“Public  Relations  in  Secondary  Schools,”  Bulletin  of  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Secondarv-  Sch.  Principals.  Feb.  1948.  (Complete  issue  devoted 
to  constructive  suggestions  for  public  relations  programs.) 


Professional  Relations 


3Ierging  of  all  professional  groups  into  a 
single  education  organization  was  urged  at  the  AASA 
convention  last  month  as  a  step  educators  should  take 
to  obtain  wider  school  support  from  the  public. 

Headway  in  that  direction  was  made  at  the  same  con- 
\ention.  Three  teachers  college  groups,  the  Amer.  Assn, 
of  Teachers  Colleges,  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Teacher  Ed.  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  Nat.  .Assn,  of  Colleges  and  Departments 
of  Ed.  joined  to  become  the  Amer.  .Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Ed.,  a  group  that  will  speak  for  257  teacher¬ 
training  institutions. 

Another  merged  group  convening  for  the  first  time  at 
the  .Atlantic  City  meeting  was  the  Nat.  Art  Ed.  Assn.,  a 
new'  NE  A  affiliate  w’hich  combines  former  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  NEA  Dept,  of  .Art  Ed. 

First  jobs  of  the  new  .Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Ed.  will  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  emergency 
teachers,  then  raise  certification  requirements.  At  present, 
there  are  110,000  teachers  with  substandard  certificates 
and  450.000  Avho  do  not  have  four-year  degrees.  Even- 
tnallv.  the  group  hopes  to  make  four-year  preparation 
mandatorv  for  minimum  certification  and  five  years  for 
professional  standing. 

Strikes  closed  Minneapolis  schools  on  Feb. 
21  as  teachers’  unions  demanded  that  the  school  board 
abandon  its  plan  to  save  money  by  cutting  two  weeks  off 
the  end  of  the  1947-48  year  and  two  weeks  from  the 
lieginning  of  the  1948-49  term.  This,  unions  claimed, 
would  mean  a  10%  reduction  in  teachers’  salaries.  In¬ 
stead,  they  demanded  an  increase  in  minimum  salaries 
from  S2,06o  to  S3.000  and  at  maximum  level  from  S4.200 
to  $6,000. 

Although  only  half  of  the  city’s  2,400  teachers  are 
union  members,  the  board  is  making  no  attempt  to  oper¬ 
ate  any  of  its  92  schools  and  has  stopped  salary  payments 
for  the  duration  of  the  strike. 

Supt.  Willard  E.  Goslin  agrees  that  teachers  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  are  not  paid  sufficient  wages,  but  as  schools  can’t 
make  ends  meet  at  current  pay  levels,  he  sees  no  hope  for 
the  unions’  requests.  His  offer  to  negotiate  with  the  board 
on  returning  to  the  usual  length  of  school  year  was  turned 
down. 

Latest  turn  of  events  is  a  suit  filed  by  a  taxpayer  asking 
that  the  courts  declare  the  walkout  illegal  and  issue  a 
strike  injunction. 

Intensive  study  of  merit  ratings  is  necessary 
before  teachers’  salaries  can  be  based  on  competence, 
school  administrators  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  agreed. 
Most  acknowledged  that  public  pressure  against  raising 
salaries  of  unqualified  teachers  was  holding  up  increases 
for  others. 

Several  state  departments  and  professional  groups 
have  started  fresh  research  on  the  old  problem.  The 
N.  C.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  has  a  new  two-year  study  in  its 
initial  stage,  while  the  New  England  Sch.  Development 
Council  is  well  underway  on  a  similar  project.  In  mak¬ 
ing  an  intensive  study  of  competence  in  14  conununities, 
the  Council  will  try  to  define  its  elusive  qualities,  deter- 
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mine  how  it  can  be  measured  and  isolate  psychological 
and  morale  factors  surrounding  mechanical  merit  rating 
scales. 

Only  10,000  elementary  teachers  will  enter 
the  profession  from  75%  of  the  nation’s  teacher-training 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  while  the  need  will 
surpass  150,000.  As  school-age  population  increases, 
the  NEA  sees  the  shortage  growing  to  500,000  within 
five  years  unless  more  teachers-in-training  turn  to  ele¬ 
mentary  fields. 

The  high  school  situation  is  better.  This  year  30.200 
college  graduates  will  be  prepared  to  teach  in  secondary- 
schools,  enough  to  meet  current  needs.  High  school 
teachers  of  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  journalism  and  speech  will  exceed  pre-war 
numbers,  and  twice  as  many  physical  education  teachers 
will  be  graduated  as  in  1941. 

Teachers  for  atypical  children  should  be 
chosen  first  on  the  basis  of  their  personalities,  then  by 
training  and  knowledge.  Dr.  Frank  J,  O’Brien,  head  of 
the  child  welfare  division  of  New  York  City  schools,  told 
members  of  the  AASA  last  month.  He  suggested  that 
teacher-training  institutions  use  the  same  method  in 
selection  of  trainees. 

An  ^^eqnal  pay  for  women”  hill  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Rep.  Helen  Douglas  and  Rep.  Margaret 
Smith  would  outlaw  different  pay  scales  for  men  and 
women  employes,  but  only  in  jobs  affecting  interstate 
commerce.  Objection  raised  in  House  committee  hear¬ 
ing  was  that  the  law  would  be  unenforceable. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Fifth  Year  Program  in  Elementary  Education,”  Thomas  R. 
Miller,  N.  Y.  State  Ed.,  Feb.  1948.  (Graduate  training  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  at  Oswego  State  Teachers  College,  N.  Y.) 

“Summer  Sessions  in  1948”  Scholas-tic  Teacher,  Mar.  /,  1948. 
(Directory  of  475  colleges  and  universities  offering  courses  for 
teachers  this  summer.) 

“NEA  Tours,  1948,”  Div.  of  Travel  Service.  NE.4,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
(Time-tables  and  descriptive  material  on  eight  tours  scheduled 
for  this  summer.  For  how  they  can  be  adapted  for  university 
credit,  write  Teachers  College,  Indiana  V.,  Bloomington,  Ind.) 

“Educating  the  School  Librarian”  Thelma  Eaton.  Educational 
Administration  &  Supervision,  Dec.  1947.  (A  library  training  plan 
for  the  teacher-librarian.) 


Pedagogy 


Revision  in  high  school  English,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  grammar  and  vocabulary  building  and  inten¬ 
sive  training  in  reading,  was  urged  at  the  School  and 
College  Conference  on  English  in  New  York  City  last 
month. 

According  to  English  instructors  in  112  colleges  and 
universities  which  trained  Army  and  Navy  students,  their 
English  preparation  was  so  poor  that  it  will  jeopardize 
their  educational  development,  as  well  as  endanger  a 
democratic  society  in  which  citizens  must  understand 
what  they  read.  Only  seven  of  the  colleges  approved  the 


trainees’  English  preparation;  others  reported  their  read¬ 
ing  ability  showed  superficiality  and  inaccuracy,  even  on 
elementary  material. 

The  college  instructors  did  not  blame  high  school  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers,  however;  most  blamed  the  public,  which, 
they  said,  has  forced  schools  to  adopt  “pass  everyone’’ 
policies. 

Five  reading  lev-els  per  class  creates  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  average  elementary  teacher  must  overcome. 
Emmett  A.  Betts  told  teachers  attending  the  Temple  U. 
Remedial  Reading  Clinic  in  February.  Often,  he  said, 
teachers  can  expect  six  or  seven  different  reading  levels. 
■As  a  solution,  he  suggested  grouping  pupils  so  that  each 
level  would  have  suitable  programs  and  materials.* 

GI  teaching  methods  produce  results.  Supt. 
Carlisle  C.  Ring  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  told  the  Atlantic 
City  convention,  even  though  the  entire  program  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  wide  adaptation. 

For  example,  said  Ring,  greater  use  of  audio-visual 
aids  and  studying  jobs  through  their  component  parts 
will  better  school  instruction,  particularly  in  vocational 
training.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Army  training 
program  developed  improved  ways  of  teaching  persons 
who  are  illiterate  or  unable  to  learn  through  verbal 
methods. 

A  false  approach  on  foreign  affairs  was 

charged  to  most  teachers  and  textbooks  by  junior  high 
school  administrators  at  an  N.Y.U.  conference  last  month. 

Although  study  of  international  relations  is  being 
stressed  in  many  classrooms,  students  only  evaluate  peo¬ 
ples  and  their  traditions.  They  do  not  go  on  and  study 
the  evaluation  foreign  countries  make  of  the  U.  S. 

Participants  at  the  conference  said  that  social  science 
te.\tbooks  stack  the  cards  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
giving  students  a  “national  superiority  complex”  and 
nationalistic  bias.  To  this,  other  countries  agree. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Scottish  Educational  Jour. 
objected  strongly  to  the  current  American  and  Canadian 
invasion  of  the  British  schoolbook  market.  It  considered 
imported  books  valuable  for  study  of  American  view¬ 
points  and  way-of-life,  but  otherwise  unsuitable  for 
Britain’s  children  who  from  a  steady  diet  would  get  the 
idea  that  North  America  was  the  center  of  the  globe. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“Remedial  Reading  Procedures,”  Emmett  A.  Betts.  Temple  U., 
Philadelphia.  25c. 

Y'Thayer  Report,”  Albert  R.  Thayer.  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine.  (Study  based  on  reports  from  112  colleges  on  English 
preparation  of  Army  and  Navy  trainees.) 

“First  Years  Are  Important,”  Edward  Ehlert.  Wis.  Jour,  of  Ed., 
Feb.  1948.  (Report  of  a  study  in  Manitowoc,  Wts.,  on  how  success 
or  failure  of  child  in  early  school  years  affects  his  later  school 
performance.) 

“The  Improvement  of  Reading  in  the  Omaha  Public  Schools,”  Wm. 
H.  Waite.  Elementary  Sch.  Jour.,  Feb.  1948.  (Results  of  an  inten¬ 
sive  reading  survey  in  Omaha  third  grades,  and  subsequent  pro¬ 
gram  for  reading  improvement.) 

“Mental  Age  as  a  Workable  Criterion  for  School  Admission,” 
James  R.  Hobson.  Elementary  Sch.  Jour.,  Feb.  1948.  (Results  of 
a  10-year  study  on  elastic  standards  for  admission  to  Brookline, 
Mass.,  kindergartens  and  Grade  I.) 
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"Discipline  and  Mental  Health,"  0.  H.  Maurer.  Han-ard  Edu¬ 
cational  Rev.,  Fall  1947.  (.1  look  at  the  popular  belief  that  dis¬ 
cipline  is  a  specific  cause  of  mental  disorder.) 

"Intergroup  Education  in  Cooperating  Schools  Project,"  Amer. 
Council  on  Ed.,  IF' ash.,  D.  C.  SI.  (A  new  section  of  the  “Work 
in  Progress"  series  devoted  to  use  of  literature  in  developing 
human  understanding.) 

"The  Social  Utility  Theory  as  Applied  to  Arithmetic — Its  Re¬ 
search  Basis  and  Some  of  its  Implications,"  Guy  M.  Wilson. 
Jour,  of  Educational  Research.  Jan.  1948. 

"(  onstruction  of  a  Personality  Inventory,"  Richard  A.  Biddle. 
Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Jan.  1948.  (Report  of  research  on 
evaluation  of  personality  and  character.) 

"Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  Schools,"  1948  Yearbook,  Nat. 
Society  for  Study  of  Ed. 


Curricula 


Junior  high  imitation  of  high  schools, 

which  in  turn  ape  colleges,  has  brought  a  watered-down 
course  of  study  unsuitable  for  adolescents,  Dr.  Willard  E, 
Goslin,  Supt.  of  Minneapolis  schools  and  new  AASA 
president,  charged  a  junior  high  school  conference  late 
last  month.  He  particularly  condemned  the  class  period 
system  borrowed  from  high  schools  which  requires  stu¬ 
dents  to  shuttle  off  to  six  or  eight  different  classes  a  day 
taught  by  as  many  different  teachers.  During  their  forma¬ 
tive  years,  students  should  have  more  individual  attention, 
he  said. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  he  recommended  that  each 
student  spend  at  least  two  or  three  periods  a  day  with  the 
same  teacher  so  that  she  can  become  familiar  with  his 
personality  as  well  as  his  school  work.  The  curriculum 
should  be  changed  to  answer  adolescent  problems,  with 
more  attention  given  personality  development  and  social 
adaptation.  More  instruction  should  also  be  given,  he 
said,  on  how  school  learning  is  put  into  actual  use. 

Loss  of  arithmetic  skill  during  high  school  is 
being  voluntarily  corrected  by  seniors  in  Toms  River, 
\.  J.  as  an  aftermath  of  a  December  assembly  at  which 
Prin.  N.  S.  Detwiler  confronted  them  with  some  un¬ 
settling  statistics: 

Results  of  an  eighth-grade  arithmetic  test  taken  the 
previous  day  showed  that  exactly  half  the  senior  class  did 
poorer  work  than  they  did  on  the  same  test  four  years 
earlier.  Only  the  college  prep  group,  whose  curriculum 
includes  math,  showed  improvement.  Commercial  stu¬ 
dents  averaged  a  loss  of  7  points  (on  the  basis  of  104), 
vocational  students,  5,  home  economics,  4  and  fine  arts,  4. 

At  present,  the  students  who  lost  skill  are  taking  a 
noon-time  arithmetic  recovery  course  to  put  them  in 
shape  for  jobs  after  graduation. 

Year-round  school  programs  were  studied  by 
members  of  the  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  as  they  met  in  Cincinnati  last  month.  They 
heard  details  of  the  year-round  school  in  Glencoe,  Ill., 
where  more  than  half  of  the  students  registered  for  the 
first  summer  term. 

Supt.  Paul  Misner  explained  the  arrangement  made 
with  Glencoe  teachers:  all  are  employed  for  a  full  12 


months,  receiving  one  month’s  vacation  with  pay.  In  the 
summer,  some  teach  while  others  carry  out  workshop 
projects,  assist  with  recreation  programs,  engage  in  ap¬ 
proved  travel  or  in  curriculum  study  and  preparation. 

Primer  courses  on  atomic  energy  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  long-range  plans  of  curriculum  builders. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Nat.  Assn,  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Sch.  Principals  are  reported  to  be  at  work  revis¬ 
ing  textbooks  and  devising  methods  for  introducing  it 
into  high  school  studies. 

To  strengthen  zeal  for  democracy,  school¬ 
men  will  be  invited  to  state  and  regional  conferences  this 
spring  and  next  fall  by  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Ed.  as  a  part 
of  its  program  to  alert  the  nation  to  the  danger  of  grow¬ 
ing  “isms.”  In  groups,  educators  will  discuss  how  the 
curriculum  can  be  augmented  to  best  teach  principles 
of  freedom,  what  actual  courses  can  be  added,  what  ones 
expanded,  and  what  methods  and  materials  are  most 
fitting  for  use. 

In  the  meantime,  the  OfiSce  of  Ed.  promises  a  constant 
flow  of  material  in  addition  to  its  February  issue  of 
School  Life*,  and  has  added  15  educators  to  its  staff  to 
assist  with  the  job. 

Sight-saving  classes  will  soon  be  started  in  Gads¬ 
den  City,  Ala.,  for  children  whose  vision  is  too  low  to 
enable  them  to  take  full  part  in  regular  school  work,  yet 
too  high  for  special  schools.  As  in  other  locations  where 
such  classes  have  been  organizedf,  children  will  be  taught 
conservation  of  vision  and  receive  a  specialized,  yet  nor¬ 
mal  education.  Only  during  study  periods  will  they  be 
segregated  from  other  pupils.  At  that  time  they  will  go 
to  their  sightsaving  room  equipped  with  special  lighting 
and  read  from  large-type  books.  A  trained  sightsaving 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  study  room  will  give  them 
individual  help,  instruction  in  sight-saving,  and  present 
special  studies  utilizing  radio  as  a  learning  device. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*"Zeal  for  .imerican  Democracy,"  School  Life,  Feb.  1948.  (A 
special  issue  providing  material  to  be  used  in  emphasizing  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  and  responsibilities.  Includes  bibliography  of  sug¬ 
gested  reading  for  students  and  teachers.) 

i"Sight-Saving — A  New  Approach  to  Visual  Education,"  Hazel 
B.  Watts  and  Thelma  S.  Biddle.  Va.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  Jan.  1948. 
(Methods  used  in  sight-saving  classes  of  nine  Virginia  schools.) 

f"Saving  Sight  in  Joplin  Schools,"  Richard  S.  Dabney.  Mo. 
Schools,  Feb.  1948.  (Planning  the  sight-saving  program  in  Joplin, 
Mo.) 

"Reading — Current  Emphasis  in  Los  Angeles  Language  Arts," 
Thelma  Barnes.  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Jan.  1948.  (Report 
on  how  reading  is  stressed  in  language  arts  curriculum.) 

"Teaching  High  School  History  and  Social  Studies  for  Citizenship 
Training,"  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  192  p.  $1.  (Review  of 
an  experiment  in  democratic,  action-centered  education.) 

“School-and-Work  Programs — A  Study  of  Experience  in  136 
School  Systems,”  Caroline  E.  Ligg,  Carl  A.  lessen,  Maris  H. 
Proffit.  Govt.  Printing  Off.,  W ash.,  D.  C.,  20c. 

“School  Subjects  and  Life  Activities,"  T.  V.  Goodrich  and  A.  E. 
Folsom.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Jan.  1948.  (Inter-rela¬ 
tionship  between  pupil  needs,  subject  matter  and  life-activities  in 
a  life-centered  curriculum.) 
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Retigion 


C'ours^^s  In  tolerance,  both  religious  and  racial, 
should  be  required  in  all  public  and  private  schools, 
according  to  Max  Turshen.  of  Brooklyn.  On  Feb.  20, 
he  introduced  a  bill  in  the  New  York  Assembly  which 
would  make  such  a  course  compulsory. 

Schools  should  not  Ignore  religion.  Dr.  F. 

Ernest  Johnson,  of  the  Am.  Council  on  Ed.,  told  the 
Atlantic  City  convention.  But  he  warned:  schools  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  propagating  a  particular 
religious  faith. 

The  answer,  as  he  sees  it,  is  one  of  filling  a  vacuum 
existing  in  literature  and  social  science  courses  rather 
than  adding  a  separate  course  on  religion.  He  urged 
teachers  colleges  to  equip  their  graduates  to  competently 
handle  religious  subject  matter  as  it  is  encountered  in 
other  studies  and  called  constitutional  objections  to  such 
teachings  “wild  flights  of  fancy.” 

At  a  group  session  in  which  religious  instruction  was 
discussed,  Dean  J.  B.  Edmondson  of  the  Mich.  U.  Sch.  of 
Ed.  objected  strongly  to  proposals  for  released  time  and 
religious  courses  based  on  sectarian  beliefs.  That,  he 
said,  would  be  relieving  churches  of  their  major  task,  as 
well  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Interfalth  friction  will  be  the  target  of  a  new 
study  center  which  starts  this  summer  at  Texas  U.  The 
course  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  will  provide  teachers  with  in¬ 
struction  on  intergroup  relations  and  with  assistance  on 
individual  problems  encountered  in  their  classrooms. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"‘Personality  and  Cultural  Factors  Affecting  the  Religion  of  Col¬ 
lege  Students”  Robt.  Ora  Smith,  V.  of  Mich.  I94p.  $1.50. 
{Thesis  based  on  survey  at  Yale  V.) 

“Eliminating  Religious  Illiteracy,”  Denton  L.  Geyer.  Sch.  & 
Society,  Feb.  21,  1948.  (Recommendations  for  religious  edu¬ 
cation.) 


Student  Activity 


A  functional  activity  is  carried  on  by  speech  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  Pewaukee,  Wis.  high  school  which  has  no 
public  address  system  to  keep  classrooms  in  touch  with 
the  office.  Members  of  a  group  called  the  “Speech  Kids” 
assemble  each  morning  in  the  school  office  to  hear  the 
day’s  announcements.  They  are  briefed,  get  questions 
cleared  up  and  go  forth  to  spread  the  news  in  classrooms. 
Teachers  of  each  class  rale  them  on  their  presentation 
and  submit  the  evaluation  to  the  speech  teacher. 

Something  for  forgotten  boys  is  Carl  C. 
Tinklepaugh’s  idea  of  his  30-member  Boys’  Club  in 
Monett,  Mo.  Membership  is  composed  of  youngsters 
from  the  third  to  ninth  grade  who  are  chosen  by  a  citi¬ 
zens’  group  on  the  basis  of  how  much  they  need  the  com¬ 
panionship  the  club  has  to  offer.  A  few  of  the  members 
are  boys  who  are  not  in  school. 


To  uncover  future  scientists,  a  New  England 
Sch.  Science  Council  has  scheduled  a  science  contest  May 
14  and  15  in  Boston.  Entrants  will  be  winners  of  local 
science  fairs. 

The  Council,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
.Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Science,  hopes  to  stimulate  parent  and  community 
interest  in  school  science  programs  and  to  encourage 
students  toward  future  science  study. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Pedal  Club — Footfold  on  Safety,”  Wm.  Wilkin.  Safety  Ed.. 

Mar.  1948.  (Activities  of  a  bike  club  at  Fairview  Sch.,  Denver.) 

“Student  Poll — Better  .issemblies,”  Grayce  A.  Foley.  Clearing 
House.  Feb.  1948.  (Description  of  changed  assembly  programs 
resulting  from  student  poll  at  Barringer  High  Sch.,  Newark,  N.  J.) 

“Financing  the  School  Band.”  W.  A.  Smith.  Ohio  Schools.  Feb. 
1948.  (Report  on  how  school  bands  are  financed  in  southeastern 
Ohio  towns.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


To  graduate  from  ^'nutrition,”  pupils  in  a 
special  body-building  class  at  Wolf  Elementary  School, 
Philadelphia,  must  gain  normal  weight  and  keep  it  for 
•six  weeks.  The  class  members  meet  three  times  a  day  for 
short  snacks,  have  a  special  lunch  and  take  a  rest  period 
from  1  to  2  p.m.  .At  intervals  those  who  qualify  take  part 
in  a  special  graduation  ceremony:  a  well-balanced  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  their  parents  are  guests. 

To  encourage  minor  sports,  the  Texas  Inter¬ 
state  Scholastic  League  has  abolished  spring  football 
practice  throughout  the  state.  Several  other  states  have 
taken  similar  action,  but  as  the  Texas  League  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  its  action  may  be  more 
significant. 

The  Texas  League  is  different.  It  not  only  regulates 
interschool  athletics,  but  all  interschool  competition, 
including  speech,  literary,  music  and  art  contests.  Be¬ 
cause  its  avowed  purpose  is  to  foster  all  types  of  student 
activity,  it  is  not  a  member  of  the  Nat.  High  Sch.  .Athletic 
Federation. 

Pilot  programs  In  health  are  being  conducted 
in  three  Arkansas  school  systems.  Each  program  is  based 
on  that  which  the  school  previously  used.  The  various 
methods  will  be  studied  at  a  workshop  sponsored  by  the 
State  Bd.  of  Health  and  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  this  summer 
and  those  considered  the  most  successful  will  be  put  into 
operation  elsewhere. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“.4  School-Community  Health  Program  in  Action,”  .4nn  C.  Nichol¬ 
son.  Jour.  Fla.  Ed.  Assn.,  Feb.  1948.  (Organization  of  a  health 
program  in  Greensboro  with  details  on  its  physical  examinations, 
heedthfu!  living  campaign  and  health  instruction.) 

“Leisure’s  Challenge  to  Education,”  Jour,  of  Educational  Sociology, 
Ian.  1948.  (Special  issue  on  recreation  includes  discussion  of 
camping  programs,  community  recreation,  the  place  of  federal 
and  state  governments  in  administering  and  financing  local  pro¬ 
grams.  and  the  correlation  between  recreational  facilities  and 
delinquency.) 
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Audio-visiuil 


A  morning  news  broadcast  is  heard  regularly 
at  9:05  by  all  pupils  of  grades  four,  five  and  six  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  schools.  The  presentation  is  a  simplified 
summary  of  state,  national  and  international  (not 
school)  news  that  comes  off"  the  AP  teletype  at  the 
Tacoma  radio  station.  H.  M.  Myhrman,  audio-visual 
director  of  the  schools,  has  developed  the  idea  to  en¬ 
courage  more  interest  in  current  events. 

A  night  school  of  the  air  for  adults  is  being 
planned  in  Cleveland,  Asst.  Supt.  Win.  B.  Levenson 
reports. 

Xced  for  modernizing  instruction  through 
audio-visual  methods  was  stressed  by  Asst.  Supt.  of  Los 
Angeles  Schools  Bruce  A.  Findlay  at  the  AASA  conven¬ 
tion.  He  reported  that  a  Los  Angeles  study  on  use  of 
audio-visual  aids  indicated  that  they  increased  knowledge 
10  to  50/?  ;  reasoning  power,  35‘^  ;  understanding, 
35'?  ;  attention,  35  to  55^ ,  In  addition,  they  stimulated 
imagination  and  developed  new  interests. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Democracy  at  W ork”  Gertrude  Novokovsky.  See  &  Hear,  Feb. 
1948.  (Description  of  school  broadcasts  for  classroom  listening 
which  train  for  good  intergroup  relations  in  Philadelphia.) 

“We  Read  Our  Filmstrips,"  Marie  Fredrickson  and  Lyell  J. 
Moore.  See  &  Hear,  Feb.  1948.  (Use  of  filmstrips  in  teaching  read¬ 
ing.) 

“Voice  Recording  in  the  English  Class,"  Frederick  Scribner. 
Scholastic  Teacher,  Mar.  I.  1948.  (Use  of  recording  devices  to 
correct  speech  defects  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  English  classes.) 


Vocational  and  indastrial 


Union-sponsored  classes  at  the  Cleveland  Trade 
School  discriminate  in  selection  of  trainees,  the  Nat, 
Assn,  for  Advancement  of  Colored  People  charges.  The 
NAACP  is  planning  suit  to  open  the  union  apprentice 
program  to  all  students  and  to  take  selection  of  trainees 
from  the  hands  of  unions  and  place  it  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  city  school  board. 

Vocational  needs  of  atypical  children  are 

not  being  fulfilled  in  most  exceptional  child  programs. 
Dr.  Frank  J.  O’Brien,  who  heads  the  child  welfare  di¬ 
vision  of  New  York  City  schools,  told  school  adminis¬ 
trators  at  the  A.\SA  convention.  Vocational  guidance 
for  the  atypical  child  should  start  at  elementary  levels, 
he  declared.  Although  these  children  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  select  their  life’s  work  at  an  earlier  age  than 
others,  parents  and  teachers  should  help  them  develop 
their  vocational  potentialities  as  soon  as  possible. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Technique  of  Occupational  Analysis,”  Robt.  Bennett.  Ohio 
Schools.  Feb.  1948.  (Discussion  of  need  for  more  thorough  occu¬ 
pational  adjustment  programs  in  high  schools.) 

“Academic  and  Industrial  Skills  Stressed  for  Deaf,”  Roy  F. 


Wilson.  Ohio  Schools,  Feb.  1948.  (Details  of  academic  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  at  Ohio  State  Sch.  for  Deaf,  Columbus.) 

“Five  Steps  to  Minneapolis’  Senior  Job  Conferences,”  Margaret  E. 
Andrews.  Clearing  House,  Feb.  1948.  (Description  of  work-ex¬ 
perience  and  placement  programs  in  Minneapolis  high  schools.) 

“Encyclopaedia  of  Vocational  Guidance,”  Oscar  J.  Kaplan,  editor. 
Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y,  C.  2  vols.,  1,422  p. 
$18.50. 


Parent-Teaeher 


Parents’  viewpoints  on  the  6-4-4  plan  in 

the  Pasadena-Altadena  area  have  been  presented  in  peti¬ 
tion  form  to  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  Signed  by  1,000  parents,  the 
petition  asks  appointment  of  a  superintendent  who  will 
junk  the  system.  Their  overall  complaint  is  that  the  plan 
slashes  two  years  of  grammar  school  from  the  children’s 
lives  and  puts  them  into  active  association  with  students 
who  are  four  years  older. 

A  parents’  lobby  in  Albany  met  little  success 
with  the  New  York  Assembly  last  month,  but  set  an 
unusual  example  of  determined  parental  action  to  im¬ 
prove  schools.  Between  500  and  600  mothers,  members 
of  the  United  Parents  Assn,  in  New  York  City,  stormed 
the  capitol,  voicing  resentment  to  Gov.  Dewey’s  plans  to 
limit  state  school  funds  to  $56,000,000.  They  favored  the 
Young-Milmoe  bill  calling  for  a  $103,000,000  increase. 
Political  pressure  was  greater  than  theirs,  however,  and 
the  Assembly  passed  the  lesser  appropriation. 

A  new  type  of  homework  for  grade  school 
pupils  in  Iowa  calls  for  complete  cooperation  from 
parents.  They  are  asked  to  make  resources  of  their  homes 
available  to  their  children  for  carrying  out  homemaking 
and  social  projects,  to  keep  an  eye  on  progress  and  help 
teachers  in  making  evaluations. 

Particular  project  examples  are  “plan  a  vacation  for 
the  family  in  detail,”  “do  a  week’s  marketing  for  the 
family,”  “plan  and  carry  out  entertainment  for  a  week¬ 
end  guest,”  “plan  a  family  party.” 

The  program  is  being  sponsored  on  a  state-wide  basis 
by  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Reporting  to  Parents”  Ruth  Strang.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  115  p,  $1.50.  (Paper  on  improved  methods  of  reporting  pupiTs 
school  work  and  personality  development  to  parents,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  strengthening  parent-teacher  cooperation.) 

“Laymen  Share  the  Partnership,”  Elias  N.  Lane.  Clearing  House, 
Feb.  1948.  (How  all-city  and  neighborhood  meetings  assist  Mil¬ 
waukee  school  administration  in  curriculum  planning.) 


Adult  Education 


Federal  aid  for  worker  edneation,  similar 
to  that  supplied  farm  families  by  the  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  is  being  discussed  in  Senate  committee 
hearings.  Sponsors  of  the  Labor  Extension  Service  Bill, 
Sen.  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon,  believe  that  such  grants-in-aid  to  labor  education 
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would  produce  peaceful  bargaining  in  labor  disputes  and 
reduce  strikes. 

The  bill  is  bi-partisan  and  is  backed  by  all  branches 
of  the  labor  movement  and  labor  relations  men  who  say 
that  the  answer  to  strikes  is  education  and  more  educa¬ 
tion.  Specifically,  the  bill  would  set  up  an  extension 
service  of  the  Labor  Dept,  to  make  available  to  wage- 
earners  factual  data  which  would  be  of  service  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  in  cooperating  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction.  Funds  would  be  furnished  jointly  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  states  to  existing  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  which  would  provide  instructors  and  courses. 

Prospects  for  getting  it  through  the  80th  Congress, 
however,  are  deemed  no  brighter  than  those  of  bills  for 
other  educational  measures. 

Adult  readln|{  interests  in  1947  centered  around 
personal  problems,  housing  and  business,  according  to 
an  Amer.  Library  Assn,  survey.  International  problems 
attracted  only  minor  attention. 

As  indicated  by  requests  for  guided  reading  material 
at  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  interior  decorating,  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  psychology,  recent  European  history,  voca¬ 
tions  and  trades,  in  that  order,  comprise  subject  popu¬ 
larity. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Life  is  Always  Beginning  for  Believers  in  Adult  Education" 
Ellwood  C.  Nance.  Jour  of  Fla.  Ed.  Assn.,  Feb.  1948.  {Notes  on 
adult  education  program  at  Tampa  U.) 

“Look,  Listen  and  Learn,"  L.  Harry  Strauss  and  J.  R.  Kidd. 
Assn.  Press.  234  p.  $3.50.  {Manual  for  use  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials,  particularly  suitable  for  adult  education.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


A  pentagon  elassroom  has  been  designed  for 
the  kindergarten  of  the  Fairywood  school  in  Pittsburgh 
to  produce  a  more  pleasing  environment  with  better  light 
and  more  floor  space.  The  pentagon  shape  gives  the  room 
the  appearance  of  having  two  alcoves  which  will  permit 
the  class  to  break  up  into  undisturbed  work  and  play 
groups. 

Awards  for  school  construction  totaled 
$319,000,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  157%  over  1946, 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  has  disclosed  in  its  report  on 
public  construction.  The  gain  in  all  types  of  construction 
was  only  41%. 

Building  costs  continue  to  rise.  The  index  of  school 
building  prices  reached  178.9  in  December  (1939  equals 
100),  according  to  Harold  F.  Clark,  economic  analyst 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“.4  School  that  Grows  Up,"  Sampson  G.  Smith  and  Jay  C.  Van 
Nuys.  Sch.  Exec.,  Feb.  1948.  {Building  plans  of  Hillsborough 
township,  Somerset  county,  N.  J.,  which  provide  that  the  school 
plant  expand  along  with  population  growth  and  the  district’s 
ability  to  pay.) 

“Why  the  Purdue  Grandstand  Collapsed"  P.  E.  Sonesen,  R.  V. 
Mills  and  G.  M.  Enos.  Safety  Ed.,  Mar,  1948.  {Details  on  grand¬ 
stand  safety.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Be  Proud  of  Your  Hands .  .  .  wall  chart  for  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  on  how  to  care  for  hands  and 
avoid  infections.  .Available  upon  request  to  Bristol- 
Myers,  Co.,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Brotherhood  of  Man  ...  16  mm.  one-reel  film  on 
intergroup  relations.  Film  Alliance  of  America, 
1600  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  $80. 

Radio  Newscasting  .  .  .  free  study  guide  for  radio 
classes  by  Lowell  Thomas.  Radio  Information  Bur., 
Compton  News  Service,  630-5th  Ave.,  N.  Y,  C. 

First  Century  of  Baseball  .  .  .  American  League 
sound  film  with  narration  by  Ted  Husing  gives  pic¬ 
torial  history  of  baseball.  Both  16  mm.  and  35  mm. 
available.  Free  except  for  shipping  charges.  Fisher 
Body  Div.  of  General  Motors,  GM  Bldg.,  Detroit. 
Let’s  Go  Fishing  .  .  .  Let’s  Go  Fishing  Again  .  .  . 
two  sound  movies  on  right  and  wrong  fishing  meth¬ 
ods.  Free  except  for  shipping  charges.  Fisher  Body 
Div.  of  General  .Motors,  Detroit. 

Punctuation — Mark  Your  Meaning  .  .  .  one  reel 
film  emphasizing  importance  of  grammar.  Coronet 
Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Color, 
$90;  b&w,  $45. 

We  Discover  Fractions  .  .  .  one  reel  film  to  help 
pupils  relate  fractions  to  tlieir  own  experience.  Cor¬ 
onet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Color,  $90;  b&w,  $45. 

1947-48  Catalog  of  Teaching  Aids  .  .  .  material 
available  from  \^’estinghouse  is  listed.  Westinghouse, 
Corp.,  306-4th  .\ve.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Longshoreman.  .  .  a  film  for  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  social  studies  classes  stressing  human  as¬ 
pects  of  transportation  and  shipping  jobs.  Frith 
Films,  Box  565,  Hollywood,  Calif.  $6.5. 

Patty  Learns  to  Stop,  Look,  and  Listen  ...  16 
min.  sound  color  film  on  safety.  Frith  Films,  Box  565, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  $95. 

Cotton  Industry  .  .  .  two  filmstrips  produced  by 
Nat.  Cotton  Council  present  cotton  from  the  field  to 
the  finished  product.  Soc.  for  Visual  Ed.,  100  E.  Ohio, 
Chicago.  $2. 

Elements  of  Art .  .  .  eight  filmstrips  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  express  themselves  through  drawings  and 
paintings.  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand,  Detroit. 

The  W'orld  Is  Rich.  .  .  a  film  explaining  the  world 
food  situation.  Brandon  Films,  1600  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  C. 

Pattern  for  Peace.  .  .  film  explaining  functions  of 
the  United  Nations.  Approved  and  recommended  by 
the  United  Nations  Film  Bd.  Loan:  $2.50  single  day 
use;  $5,  2  to  7  days;  $10  for  8  days  to  one  month. 
Transportation  extra.  Purchase,  $4t.  Films  of  the 
Nations,  Ine.,  55  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Your  Future  Is  What  You  Make  It  ..  .  new  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  bulletin  containing  case  histories, 
hints  on  choosing  and  getting  jobs.  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Mfrs.,  14  W.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Free. 

Drama  in  Our  Time  .  .  .  collection  of  contem¬ 
porary  plays  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors. 
Brace  &  Harcourt,  $1.96. 

Voice  of  Democracy  .  .  .  recordings  of  winning 
radio  speeches  of  high  school  students  in  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Broadcasters  and  Radio  Mfrs.  Assn,  contest. 
.Available  on  loan  from  U.  S.  Oflice  of  Ed.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Films  on  Oil  .  .  .  catalogue  available  from  Shell 
Oil  Co..  Inc.,  50  W.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  listing  free 
films  on  oil  recovery  and  refining. 
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